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HINAGATA, THE MODEL LIFE 
OF THE FOUNDRESS 


“On your way you will have to 
pass over steep mountains and thorny 
paths, along ledges, and the blades 
of swords.” (F I 46). 

“Further you will pass through a 
sea of flame and a wide yawning 
abyss, till at last you come to a nar- 
row lane.” (FI 48). 


“When you have gradually cut your. 


way through the difficulties, you will 
come out to a broad highway. This is 
indeed the way you must take.” 
(F I 49). 

The Foundress was called to serve 
as the Temple of God the Parent in 
1838 in Her 41st year. In order that 
She might fulfill the Divine will to 
plunge into poverty, She gave Her 
family fortune to charity, and hasten- 
ed to sink down into the lowest depths 
of privation. As such a course of life 
was beyond the comprehension of Her 
relatives and acquaintances, and even 
of Her own family, the Foundress en- 
countered severe remonstrances and 
objections. Meanwhile, Her husband 
passed away in the s’xth year of the 
Kaei Era, but the Foundress, tran- 
scending family grief, sent Her sev- 
enteen year old daughter, Kokan, to 
the City of Osaka to evangelize the 
Holy name of Tenri-O-no-Mikoto. 
Such firmness of faith was beyond 
common human understanding. She 
was all the more sneered at by the 
world and estranged from _ it—es- 
tranged indeed that at last no one 
eame to call. Her son Shuji, who 
becxme the master of the house after 
his father’s death, sold vegetables and 
fire woods in order to support the 
family. In summer, mosquitoes tor- 
mented them all night, as they had no 
mosquito net to keep them away; 
while in winter, in the bleak, dilapi- 
dated house, they had to keep off the 
cold by burning twigs and fallen 
leaves. On moonlit nights She spent 
the evening spinning by its light, as 
oil was searce. At times the family 
had ne rice to eat for days, somctimes 
had only pickles to fill their stomachs, 
but She frequently said to Her chil- 
dren to encourage them: “In this 
world there are many unhappy per- 
sons who cannot eat so much as a 
mouthful of food from among the 
dainties piled at their bedsides or 


even force a drop of water down their 
throats. Just remind yourselves of 
these persons and you shall find that 
we are indeed fort:inate, for when we 
drink water, it tastes of water. God 
the Parent has given us His bounti- 
ful gift.” Such straitened cirecum- 
stances lasted for score of year's since 
becoming the Temple of God the Par- 
ent. 


But She never ceased preaching the 
way to yokigwrashi or blissful life 
with bright hope and delight. The 
miraculous granting of the obiyayu- 
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began to teach the teodori or hand 
dance and the joyous kagura-zutome 
or kagura service. 

Meanwhile the Foundress was per- 
secuted and imprisoned in jail over 
ten times, even during severe cold 
and intense heat. However, She did 
not mind such oppression in the least 
and kept on endeavoring to enlighten 
those people who were either doubt- 
ful or slow to understand. She left 
nothing undone to attain Her goal. 
She guided them sometimes with sey- 
erity and sometimes with lenity, ac- 
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rushi or birth charm paved the way 
for the evangelization. There began 
to appear in the country a large num- 
ber of converts, who crowded about 
Her with such devotion as to call 
Her a living deity. She taught them 
that physical illness was the result 
of mental dust, and performed count- 
less miracles of healing before their 
eyes. Even the so-called incurable dis- 
eases were not incurable before Her— 
the blind opened their eyes and the 
lunatics amazingly segained their 
sanity. 

Indeed, it was the beginning of a 
glorious day for the way of God the 
Parent, but at the same time it was 
also the breaking of a new storm of 
tribulations. People’s jealousy, sus- 
picion and mis‘nterpretation found 
expression not only in clamorous de- 
nunciations, but also in their riotous 
attacks with naked steel. Neverthe- 
less, She became more and more 
spirited in spite of the troubles She 
was undergoing night and day, and 
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cording to the circumstances of the 
time and their mental qualities. 

The gospel steadily went on spread- 
ing far and wide under Her perfect 
guidance. 


Her followers were influenced by 
Her noble attitude very much. They 
yearned after Hinagata or the Div- 
ine Model and elatedly resolved not 
to care what might become of them- 
selves, if only it would be for the 
sake of the tasuke-ichijo ov the Diy- 
ine Way. 

By January, 1887, the Foundress’ 
health became very critical, so the 
followers inquired of the Divine Will. 
The following was the last communi- 
cation which was to be heard from 
the Foundress. 

“Hark! I will smooth over the 
world completely. I will level the 
earth, keeping the portals open. I will 
step out to level the world. . . “Now, 
I will open the portals. Open, open, 
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ETHICAL TEACHING 
By TOYOAKI UEHARA, M.A. 


Ill. Image of Man in 
Creation 


The purpose of creation is shown 
clearly in the joyful living of man- 
kind. Thus, the realization of history 
is to be completed as the embodiment 
of divinity which may be called the 
timely expression of eternity. It is 
also interesting to note that the hu- 
man creation started by making Hina- 
gata (model or pattern) using the 
proper materials and tools which are 
expressed by symbolical animals. 

It is indeed difficult to begin anything 
from nothing. 
They began to collect deities as Their 

instruments. (F VI 82). 

The process of creation, in that 
God designs the model of man after 
testing the pureness of each animal, 
seems to suggest that the original 
nature of man is the segment of an 
emanation from God. Thus, the eter- 
nal nature of man seems to dwell in 
a divine affirmation through negation 
which is the most elemental quality 
in religious existence. 

In this way, the ideal image of man 
in Tenrikyo, as the historical mani- 
festation of divine creation, stands 
in the period of the Foundress. It 
seems to show that God is concerned 
about man and expects man to be the 
realization of His intention. The point 
shows a unique differentiation from 
the popular thought of Buddhistic 
expectation for this world. That is, 
Tenrikyo was concerned especially 
with man, while popular Buddhism 
was concerned equally with all crea- 
tures. It was natural that Miki’s in- 
tention seems to be in emphasizing 
the meaning of human life by com- 
paring it to animal life, as she often 
spoke in terms of animal life when 
she explained the teaching of innen 
(Causation). Thus, she reflected in 
her mind a different image of man 
even though her religious background 
was deeply influenced by Buddhism 
and other popular beliefs. 

Being the Creator of the world, 
All human beings are equally 

children. (F IV 62). 

Both Heaven and Earth are your 
true Parents. 
Human beings first originated from 

Them. (F X 54). 
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All human beings are indeed brothers 
and sisters, 
And there exists none who is an utter 
stranger. (F XIV 53). 
God the Parent loves His children 

quite indiscriminately. 
There is no discrimination whatever. 
(F XV 69). 

In the above verses, the term Kami 
no Kodomo, or “the children of God,” 
is used. This term made the Tenri- 
kyo concept of man unique among the 
traditional religions and newly born 
religions of Miki’s days. According 
to Doroumikoki, human creation was 
begun through the creation of a par- 
ental model as indicated before. This 
indicates that man is created equally 
as the reincarnation of the divine 
soul through the original parent cre- 
ated by God. In other words, origin- 
ally man emanated from God and 
man’s reality came into existence only 
in the relationship where the union 
of living with God existed. 

Generally man is regarded as a be- 
ing of soul and flesh, but in Tenrikyo 
this idea of separation of soul and 
flesh is not considered. That is, soul 
and flesh are closely inter-related to 
each other through Innen. 

Now, the reason you ask Me is bhe- 
cause you do not know the truth about 
your body. Since you ask, I will tell 
you. The way of this teaching is the 
way of heart only. I will not tell you 
to do this or to do that. However, 
listen carefully and try to understand 
thoroughly. Man is a being who has 
borrowed his physical body from God 
and whose mind only is his own. If 
you do not understand the truth about 
your heart, you will not realize the 
truth of all things. You must wel- 
come all things in your mind, reflect- 
ing the law of this world ... Your 
body will reflect the condition of your 
mind. If your mind is cheerful, your 
physical body will not be disturbed... 
(S 33-6-1) 

Your bodies are nothing but loans 
from Him. 
Why do you not realize the work of 

God. (F III 126) 

If you cannot understand that your 
bodies are loaned, 
You will never understand Me. 
(ENING IISA 
All things in this world were created 
by both Moon and Sun. 
And human bodies are nothing but 


loans from Them. (F VI 120) 


Not only your tools, but also your 
bodies are 


Nothing less than loans from Him. 
(F XIII 46) 


The above quotation and verses | 


show that the real ground of human 
existence 


body is regarded as a loan from God 
and measured by the degree of purity 
of the individual soul. Essentially the 


soul in humanity is the eternal divine 


intelligence. This is in the following 
popular phrase in Tenrikyo, “Kokoro 
Hitotsu ga Waga no Ri,” or “Heart 
(Mind) only is your own.” Thus, man 
is created originally as a self-iden- 
tifying being in creative action. In 
other words, man is a being who was 
originated in such an existential man- 
ner as a being created and as a be- 
ing who creates history in eternity. 
The body as Kashimono-Karimono, 
or “loaned and borrowed,” has _ its 
real significance as a tool of the soul 
for the realization of the Kingdom 
of God. This indeed was the intention 
of God in the creation of man. 


(To Be Continued) 


(Continued from Page 1) 
open! All shall be changed.” (S 20- 
1-25). 

The next day, on the twenty-sixth, 
after providing against every pos- 
sible emergency, followers publicly 
performed the ‘service’ to the accom- 
paniment of musical instruments. The 
Foundress heard the service lying in 
Her resting-room, and was greatly 
pleased by the jubilanee of their 
chanting voice, and while listening 
fell quietly into eternal sleep, with 
Her head towards the north and fac- 
ing westwards. She was just ninety 
years old. 

Thus, the Foundress lead Her life 
as Hinagata through all hardships 
in the highest spirit. Her whole life 
was nothing but the manifestation of 
the intention of the God the Parent. 
It was the wholehearted realization 
of Divine Way toward the Ultimate. 
The follower of Tenrikyo must pro- 
ceed the Divine Way with hope and 
faith no matter how difficult his path 


is the human soul which | 
emanated from God, and that the © 
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might seem at the time. Indeed the - 


daily practice of Hinagata is the 
Divine Way in which the final at- 
tainment of the God can be realized. 
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THE MIKAGURA-UTA 
“Mikagura-Uta Kogi” written by 
Prof. T. Fukaya, translated by Hideo 
Mimoto. 


The Mikagura-Uta cannot be for- 
gotten, even for one single day, by 
a member of Tenrikyo. This hymn 
which one is taught when first en- 
tering the Tenrikyo faith, which 
throughout life, one will repeat morn- 
ing and night, and whenever occasion 
suggests, with deep religious fervour 
and with experience of divine guid- 
ance is a spiritual fountainhead for 
us who are followers of this faith 
and to us its role should be compara- 
ble to that of rice, the staple food of 
Japanese diet. 

The Mikagura-Uta is extremely 
simple, and on top of this, there are 
already some ten volumes of com- 
mentaries on this hymn. Therefore, 
I do not feel entirely free of hestita- 
tion in sending forth still another 
commentary. However, as a person 
who has made the establishment of 
Tenrikyo doctrinology his life’s work. 
as a person who, in his own way, is 
treading his life of faith. I felt that 
efforts in this direction may not be 
entirely in vain. Thus, I decided to 
carry out my aspirations in this mat- 
ter, so as to present the volume it, 
if only as a small offering, on the 
occasion of the Seventieth Anniver- 
sary of our Foundress. 

Since I was reared in the atmos- 
phere of Tenrikyo faith, I have al- 
ways felt that the Mikagura-Uta is 
something which one repeats as he 
ealls on God, something with which 
one calls forth from time to time 
renewed religious fervour and life, 
something which should be an in- 
spiration. More recently I have come 
to realize that: 

“The Mikagura-Uta is not intend- 
ed for my repetition alone; it is a 
hymn which I must encourage others 
also to repeat.” 

In this fashion, I have become con- 
scious of shortcomings in my previ- 
ous understanding of the Mikagura- 
Uta and its significance. 

I have had on many occasions the 
experience, while repeating the Mika- 
gura-Uta, of being overcome by a 
sudden feeling of seeing light in a 
pitch black night, of being rejuvenat- 
ed when feeling downcast in spirit. 
On the other hand, I felt, and quite 
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without basis in fact, that for visitors 
who join us for the first time in our 
monthly gatherings, the joint sing- 
ing and dancing of Mikagura-Uta for 
over an hour must be a tiring ex- 
perience. 

However, I discovered that this as- 
sumption was completely wrong. In 
my own church, the congregation is 
new, the members are few, and the 
religious experience of the members 
is still quite inadequate. I, therefore, 
give our members copies of the Mi- 
kagura-Uta and have them sing the 
Mikagura-Uta together. I have now 
had, on numerous occasions, new 
members confess: “The Mikagura- 
Uta struck me most strongly when I 
attended a monthly gathering for the 
first time. The impression I received 
was much stronger than that of the 
sermon which followed the worship.” 
I have had a person who is presently 
walking earnestly the path to spiri- 
tual maturity point to passages in 
the Mikagura-Uta: “This passage de- 
scribes exactly my present religious 
appreciation. The preceding passage 
is a description of my feelings of half 
a year ago.” On hearing such words 
my eyes were opened to the fact that 
the Mikagura-Uta is something which 
I must have others repeat. Something 
which from a missionary point of 
view, constitutes a guide post for 
those who walk the path of spiritual 
growth, a hymn which in other words 


vibrates with living force. On exam- 
ing the Mikagura-Uta from this point 
of view. I have felt strongly the short- 
comings of efforts which tend to be 
merely analytica] and conceptualistic 
in understanding the Mikagura-Uta. 
Would it not be appropriate, I asked 
myself, to have a discussion of the 
Mikagura-Uta written from the 
standpoint of regarding it as the 
“basic hymn of universal salvation” 
in which all prayers find their an- 
swer, from the standpoint of regard- 
ing the Mikagura-Uta as an expres- 
sion of living faith, as a guiding post? 
Nay. is this not rather the true at- 
titude in approaching the Mikagura- 
Uta? I felt that I would like to write 
my understanding of the Mikagura- 
Uta, not as a scholar, but as a per- 
son who walks the path of religious 
faith. 


If we think of the Mikagura-Uta 
as the basic hymn of worship, it is 
perhaps needless to point out that 
we would fall into error by attempt- 
ing to understand the hymn _ inde- 
pendently of the gestures in the ac- 
companying religious dance. When 
we look at the Mikagura-Uta as a 
living expression of faith and as a 
religious guide post, it is obvious that 
we must emphasize the arrangement 
of the verses and their inter-rela- 
tionship. 


(To be continued) 
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The Primitive Art of Japan 


The Art of the Era of the 
Ancient Tomb Culture 

The era following the era of the 
“vayoishiki” culture is generally 
called the era of the ancient tomb 
culture. When the gradual develop- 
ment of the aforementioned collec- 
tive form of living had oecurred, the 
form of a national state began to be 
evolved. Thus this era may be con- 
sidered the era of the ancient state of 
Japan. 

The large tombs constructed dur- 
ing this era still remain scattered 
throughout Japan. The largest of 
these has a circumference of as large 
as some 2% miles. The construction 
of so large a tomb could not have 
occured unless the power of the ruler 
had been considerably great. It may 
be stated that the ancient state had 
slowly begun to rise. This era is be- 
lieved to have elapsed approximately 
about the year 200 A.D. to the year 
500 A.D. 

The objects of art of this period 
are only those articles discovered 
within such ancient tombs. Among 
these articles there are mirrors im- 
ported from the Chinese continent, 
in addition, these are various indus- 
trial objects and articles of utility. 
Also distinguished from these are 
objects exceeding by Japanese called 
“haniwa” (clay figure) which arouse 
one’s deep interest. 

The “haniwa” are figures of un- 
glazed pottery which were stood and 
arranged along the circumference of 
the ancient tombs. Among them are 
figures of men and women, animals 
(horses, dogs, water-birds, fowls, 
monkeys, wild boars, ete.) houses, 
helmets and armors and such. 

During this era the custom existed 
of retainers immolating themselves 
on the death of their lords. There is 
a theory that because this was too 
tragic, by way of compensation the 
primitives created such figures and 
arranged them in the tombs. Accord- 
ing to the present day conviction the 
arrangement of such diverse articles 
of necessity as these probably oceur- 
red in order that though the dead go 
to the land of death they do not lack 
in comfort. 

I'yom among the many objects born 
and produced by primitive Japen the 
“haniwa” is one of those in which 
Japan is able to take pride. This ob- 
ject, strangely enough, has not been 
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influenced by the culture of the con- 
tinent. Moreover, at the same time 
it possesses no relationship at all to 
the “dogu” (earthen figure) of the 
straw-rope pattern era. 

The “dogu,” as was related previ- 
ously aiming at the representaticn 
of a religious being, possesses a sym- 
bolical form; the “haniwa” a‘ming ct 
the portrayal of actual men, animals, 
utensils, and such possesses an ap- 
pearance which though simple is re- 
alistic. 

Though among the “haniwa’” of hu- 
man being there naturally are di- 
verse males, females, and children, 
for some reason or other the number 
of female images are few in com- 
parison to the number of male images. 
However, among the female images 
there are figures which have attempt- 
et to show forms of poses depicting 
the plain and exact truth of daily 
life; for example, ones with jars set 


on their heads, ones with infants 


packed on their backs and such are 
exceedingly delightful and diverting. 
Among the male images, figures 
equipped with weapons are consider- 
ably numerous. 

In each figure, with the exception 
of the smaller ones, generally the 
interior is hollow and the thickness 
of its clay is more or less from % 
inch to 1% inches. Also there are 
those with colored faces and colored 
patterns in pigments of vermillion, 
yellow, black, that are rare in number. 

Each “haniwa” figure had a cylin- 
drical pedestal attached beneath it. 
Since this pedestal was for the pur- 
pose of standing the figure on the 
ground, if the figure is viewed alone 
it seems unbalanced and even appears 
to be unstable. Thus in order to view 
the “haniwa” figure justly the re- 
moval of this pedestal should ke borne 
in mind. 

The human figures have been cre- 
ated with especial emphasis on the 
locale of the head and the manifes- 
tations of the face. Though at first 
glance the face appears to be almost 
expressionless, one who sees ihat eye 
once probably will never be able to 
forget it. While the clay is merely 
cut away easily with only a bamboo 
spatula the glitter of that eye is 
truly alive. This eye is devoid of both 
eyeball and pupil; in short, it is an 
ordinary hole with its entirety serv- 
ing in the capacity of the pupil. Yet 
among sculpture few eyes have thus 
succeeded as this eye which seems to 
be gazing far off into the remote dis- 
tance. It may even be stated that ihe 
beauty of the “haniwa”’ in truth ox- 
ists in this eye. However, the beauty 
of this eye was not perfected by ap- 
plying various artifice; rather its art 
is naive and simple. Herein lies its 
artistic value. 

Though the statement was made 
that the “haniwa’’ is generally re- 
alist:c it is not that the actuality re- 
appears objectively even to the fine 


and minute details as in photograph. — 


Rather, the “haniwa” indicates an 
objective of attempting to express 
with simplicity within a naive form 
the intuitive impression received trom 
the actual object. It should be espe- 
cially noted that this quality in the 
art of this era is of a common lineage 
as in that in the art of the era of the 
“yayoishiki” culture and that it is 
one distinctive characteristic of Japa- 
nese art. 


